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WHAT’S  A LITTLE  HANDICAP  ? 

By  Major  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie 

• 

Si.  Dunstans  and  its  work  has  spread  from  its  home 
in  Regent's  Park  to  India,  and  in  Dehra  Dun  the  wel- 
fare work  for  the  blind  which  for  a quarter  of  a century  has 
achieved  such  success  in  London  is  being  carried  on  by 
Major  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  representative  of  St. 
Dunstan  s in  India. 

Blindness  is  one  of  the  cruel  tragedies  of  war,  but  in 
this  article  Sir  Clutha  gives  us  a vivid  pen-picture  of  the 
thoughts,  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  blinded  soldiers. 
They  are  far  from  gloomy.  They  are  cheerful,  hearten- 
ing and  full  of  good  humour. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  would  be  grateful  if  news  of 
all  new  war-blinded  cases,  British  or  Indian,  could  be 
sent  to  him  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  occur.  His  ad- 
dress is  Kennedy  Cottage,  Simla . 

The  Government  of  India  has  also  appointed  him  as 
a special  officer  to  inquire  into  civilian  blindness  in  India 
and  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  further  development  of  blind 
welfare  work  — Ed.,  US.I.  “Journal". 
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could  be  of  no  economic  use.  and.  from  sympathy,  custom  or  re 
Jigious  obligation,  gave  them  alms. 

Some  of  ihc  blind  gave  some  small  service  in  exchange 
repeated  pomons  of  Scripture  from  me, non.  „r  pjaved 
musical  instruments  in  the  streets  or  sold  trinkets/  A few  with 
iin»rc  determination  than  the  rest,  found  tasfcs  vjth  which  to  sat 
* ■ ,'hc  VCarnm«  of  thcir  and  souls  for  someth! h»r/,o  do- 

using wood.  draw  ing  water  and  probably  other'  tisli,,  unrecord- 
cd  in  histc»rs , and  ihc  women  earn  ing  out  sAial/.  dormppe  jobs  in 

the  home.  For  the  most  part,  however,  their  lives  were  wretch- 
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The  work  in  England  was  pioneered  by  philanthropic  and 
religiously-minded  people,  and  was  wrapped  about  with  a pover- 
ty-stricken, workhouse,  psalm-singing  atmosphere — tin  plates, 
bare  floors,  restricted  liberty.'  The  societies  revelled  in  such 
names  as  “asylum”,  “refuge  for  the  indigent  blind”,  and  “insti- 
tution for  the  poor  afflicted  blind”. 

The  blind  members  were  always  labelled  “inmates”,  and  on 
the  whole  they  were  not  expected  to  become  really  useful,  nor 
perhaps  even  to  have  the  ordinary  impulses  and  enjoyments  of 
the  man  of  the  world.  In  the  main  to  be  “inmates  of  an  institu- 
tion” was  their  role  throughout  the  19th  century.  Nevertheless, 
it  represented  a tremendous  advance,  and  from  it  were  emerging 
many  blind  people  of  capacity  who  were  battling  against  public 
opinion  to  carry  the  work  to  a better  and  more  human  plane. 

It  was  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  who  contributed  most  towards 
shaking  off  the  old  shackles  of  workhouse  charity  and  inmate  insti- 
tutionalism, and  of  fitting  the  blind  in  as  practical,  normal  mem- 
bers of  society.  Pearson  lost  his  sight  in  1909  at  the  height  of  his 
battle  against  rival  newspaper  interests  for  the  dominant  position 
in  die  London  press.  He  accepted  at  first  the  ruling  of  friends 
and  relatives  that,  of  course,  he  must  give  up  work  and  retire;  but 
he  soon  rebelled. 

He  returned  to  London;  and  soon  found  that,  by  adapting 
his  methods  a bit,  he  could  carry  on  as  before.  He  speedily  add- 
ed active  participation  in  blind  welfare  work — indeed,  he  swept 
into  it  like  a tornado,  full  of  wholesale  revoludonary  ideas — not, 
of  course,  to  be  particularly  popular  among  those  who  were  de- 
votees of  their  old-time  system  for  the  “poor  afflicted  blind”. 

When  in  1914-15,  a steady  stream  of  young  men,  blinded  in 
the  various  theatres  of  wair,  began  to  arrive  in  England,  Pearson 
founded  St.  Dunstan’s.  He  would  not  have  them  scattered 
through  the  “institutional”  establishments  which  set  seven  years 
as  the  necessary  training  period,  and  which  then  would  not  give 
the  ex-serviceman  the  normal  position  Sir  Arthur  thought  he  could 
give  him. 

Otto  Khttn,  of  New  York,  lent  his  house  in  Regent’s  Park, 
St.  Dunstan’s  by  name.  The  clock-tower  of  the  old  church  of 
St.  Duns^ajj.’)S  in  the  City,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  had  been 
built  into  it:  and  Pear  sari's  work  inherited  the  name.  St.  Dunstan, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  10th  Century,  was  a robust  old 
saint,  paUdn  of  fishermen  and  blacksmiths,  who  had  once  pinched 
the  devil’s  nose  with  a pair  of  red-hot  tongs, 
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When  I was  wounded  in  Gallipoli  in  August  1915.  St. 
DunsunS  was  already  a brisk  and  busy  establishment,  though  still 
not  wtdelv  known.  Pearson  heard  of  me  in  the  New  Zealand 
War  Hospital  at  W alton-ou  Thames,  and,  during  my  two  months 
there  he  tame  every  Salurdav  afternoon  to  sec  me.  He,  with  three 
or  four  soung  officers  and  an  equal  number  of  jolly  V.  A.  Ds.  took 
train  from  l.ondon  to  Hampton  Court,  lunched,  walked  over  to 
Walton  and  hatl  tea  with  me— such  a cheerful  party  and  the  fel- 
lows trctnendouslv  interested  in  their  new  life  and  work,  and  ob 
viouslv  not  worried  nor  depressed  bv  their  blindness.  And 
Pearson,  of  course,  was  a blustering  magnetic  storm  of  talk, 
laughter  and  anecdote  which  blew  enthusiasm  into  everyone 
around. 

He  soon  found  a wax  to  show  the  new  fellow  like  mvself  how 
he  could  still  l>e  useful.  One  of  those  warm  autumn  afternoons 
as  we  sat.  shaded  by  the  trees  in  that  pleasant  riverside  garden,  he 
discussed  possible  outlets  for  me  I was  but  a boy  of  twentv,  and 
had  spent  the  brief  scars  between  school  and  the  war  on  sheep 
and  cattle  runs  in  the  New  Zealand  hill  country.  That  life  was 
out  of  the  question  now.  We  talked  over  the  law.  the  church, 
massage — no.  none  of  them  appealed. 

Well  said  sir  Arthur,  what  about  trying  vour  hand  at 
writing  something  for  me?  You  said  last  week  you  were  regard 
ed  as  a good  evsas  writer  at  school.  A few  minutes  ago  sou  were 
giving  me  a reallv  \crv  colourful  account  of  New  Zealand's  native 
flowers.  Write  me  twelve  hundicd  words,  if  you  would  care  to, 
and  give  them  to  me  next  Saturdav." 

I had  already  learnt  enough  typing  in  hospital  to  knock  this 
mu  l..i  myself,  and  nii  \rthui  took  the  result  away  with  him. 
karlv  the  ensuing  week  the  post  brought  a copy  of  the  Evening 
Standard  with  the  article  in  full  and  a cheque  for  five  guineas. 
As  soon  as  I was  fit  enough,  I went  to  St.  Dunstan's  as  a matter  of 
course.  Bv  the  following  August  I was  editor  and  publisher  of 
a war  journal  which  soon  produced  a four-figure  income. 

There  had  been  some  experimenting  in  between.  I began 
ili<-  usual  braille  and  typing,  simple  string  bags,  got  my  hand  in 
again  with  cards,  dancing,  rowing  and  riding.  I made  some 
baskets  and  a door  mat  or  two  Then  I settled  down  seriously 
to  massage.  Masseurs  were  in  short  supplv  in  those  days,  and  our 
class,  after  a fortnight's  elementary  instruction,  was  put  on  to 
halfdav  work  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Middlesex. 
The  patients  thought  we  were  grand,  and  most  of  them  got  better. 
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Then  hospital  claimed  me  again  for  a time — after  that,  a grand 
tour  of  hospitable  houses  in  England  and  Scotland  to  build  up 
weight  and  strength,  and  back  to  London  for  the  adventure  in 
journalism. 

Such  things  did  St.  Dunstan’s  do  for  us.  Others  were  equally 
successful  in  the  church,  the  law,  massage  and  business,  farming 
and  insurance  agency,  while  hundreds  were  turned  into  efficient 
craftsmen  as  basket  makers,  mat  makers,  joiners,  netters,  shop 
keepers,  shoe  repairers  and  so  on. 

The  great  thing  Pearson  did  was  to  put  the  right  outlook  into 
our  heads  at  the  start.  These  days  the  British  public  knows  about 
St.  Dunstan’s,  knows  that  blind  people  can  and  should  be  busy 
active  people;  but  even  when  I was  wounded,  it  wa^  a different 
story.  Most  people  thought  we  should  be  nursed  and  guarded, 
living  quiet,  idle  lives  on  war  pensions. 

“How  do  we  give  them  their  tea?”  we  heard  a woman  ask 
one  day  several  of  us  were  at  a picnic.  “Do  we  hold  the  cups  up 
to  their  lips?” 

People  used  to  lift  us  almost  bodily  in  and  out  of  cars  and 
buses.  One  day  a taxi-driver,  having  brought  me  to  the  bottom 
of  a flight  of  steps,  proceeded  to  lift  each  foot  one  at  a time  to 
place  it  on  the  succeeding  step.  There  was  the  dear  old  lady  who 
wrote  to  Sir  Arthur,  “I  have  a roomy  country  house,  and  would 
like  as  my  war  work  to  entertain  some  of  your  blinded  officers  for 
quiet  stays  in  the  country.  You  could  be  quite  happy  that,  if  you 
sent  them  to  me,  they  would  be  well  looked  after.  I would  not 
leave  anything  to  my  servants  but  would  myself  bath,  dress  and 
feed  them.” 

Many  people  shouted  at  us  as  if  we  were  deaf;  some  simpli- 
fied their  language  in  case  our  intellects  had  ceased  to  function: 
others  held  our  hands  to  talk  in  ponderous  solemnity  of  comforts 
and  compensations  from  on  High. 

The  parents  of  some  of  the  young  blinded  men  were  unwise 
enough  not  to  let  them  go  to  St.  Dunstan’s.  They  argued  that 
they  had  a nice  home  and  garden,  that  they  were,  perhaps,  retired 
and  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  look  after  their  wounded  son  them- 
selves; and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  for  him  to  go  to  an 
institution.  So  they  took  him  home.  They  fussed  and  nursed 
him,  dressed  him,  found  everything  for  him,  guided  him  about 
the  house,  kept  him  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire  and  turned  him 
speedily  into  a depressed  and  semi-invalid, 
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But  Pearson  said  to  the  new  chap.  "Well,  old  man,  you’ve 

had  a bit  of  bad  luck,  eh?  Yes,  sight  not  as  good  as  it  was Yes, 

yes.  I know  how  you  feel  about  it— haven't  seen  myself  for  seven 
years,  now  I come  to  think  of  it.  Doesn't  matter  though,  you 
know  We  re  a cheery  lot,  you  know— men,  just  like  any  other 
men.  and  have  a good  time  too.  Got  some  advantages,  too.  you 
know,  especially  in  the  dark.  You  like  dancing?  .... 

'Good,  we’ll  soon  get  a nice  girl  to  take  you  in  hand.  . .En 
gaged  to  be  married,  were  you?  Why  'were  you'?  Why  not  'are 

jou Nonsense,  don't  talk  rubbish  about  giving  up  thoughts 

of  marrying  her.  If  she's  the  son  of  girl  I am  sure  she  is,  she’ll 
want  to  marrv  sou  far  more  than  ever  she  did:  and  you’re  going 
to  be  in  just  as  good  a position  to  keep  her — probably  better 
than  before  you  went  across  to  France. 

"And  a good  wife  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  equipment  for  our 
Sl  Dunstan  s fellows.  So  many  of  them  are  getting  married,  do 
you  know,  that  I'm  getting  a pr«tty  little  chapel  fixed  up  down  in 
the  garden  so  they  can  be  married  here  on  the  spot  if  they  like. 
Oh  no.  don  t think  another  thought  of  not  getting  married:  and 
you'll  find  a family  a great  interest  too.  It's  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  and.  of  course.  St.  Dunstan’*  is  here  to  give  you  a hand 
with  a house  and  furniture .... 

"Yes.  and  you'll  enjoy  the  theatre,  too.  Football,  no — you 
won  t play  that  again,  but  rowing,  swimming — good,  you  like 
that — athletics,  too.  if  you  like  -bicycling — yes,  you  know,  on  a 
tandem,  with  the  girl  in  front  and  you  doing  the  pushing — goes 
very  well ...  Fond  of  gardenin".  were  you?  ....  Well,  that's  fine. 
There's  no  diihcultv  growing  sour  own  vegetables,  a first-rate  in- 
terest: and  flowers,  too,  if  you  want  to ... . 

"A  clerk  before  the  war,  were  you?  Well,  you  might  like  to 
do  typing  and  Braille  shorthand  and  go  back  to  office  work,  the 
job  vou  know,  or  mas  be  sou  sv  ould  prefer  to  take  on  operating  a 
telephone  sub-exchange  in  a business  house  or  a government  de- 
partment. 

“Then,  again,  you’re  a fine,  strong-looking  chap — good  per- 
sonality. too.  I think — you  have  the  makings  of  a masseur.  But 
there's  no  hum — get  on  with  your  braille,  typing,  wool  rugs  and 
whatever  else  you’re  doing  to  get  a start,  and  we’ll  have  another 
little  chat  when  you’ve  had  lime  to  look  around  and  talk  to  the 
other  fellows  and  your  people.  They're  in  Birmingham,  aren’t 
they? ....  Well,  we  must  get  them  down  and  you’ll  take  them 
over  the  place. 
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“I  think  you’ll  astonish  them.  You’re  going  to  do  well. 

“Remember  this — your  sight  isn’t  as  good  as  it  was;  but 
you’ve  still  a good  brain,  good  muscle,  youth,  personality,  experi- 
ence— you’ve  got  far  more  than  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
people  around  you.  You’ve  got  life  ahead,  a useful  life,  a man’s 
life — what’s  a little  handicap — everyone’s  got  some  sort  of  handi- 
cap, some  hurdle,  some  limitation.  It  may  be  lack  of  brains,  it 
may  be  health,  it  may  be  money  trouble,  lack  of  personality  or 
just  an  ugly  face!  And  you  and  I are  not  going  to  allow  this  little 
matter  of  short  sight  to  bother  us,  are  we?  Well,  I’ve  enjoyed 
our  talk.  Good  luck,  old  man;  and  we’ll  have  another  in  a fort- 
night or  so,  and  just  ask  to  see  me  whenever  you  want  to". 

Nearly  three  thousand  men  individually  had  that  sort  of 
message  from  Arthur  Pearson.  For  six  years,  letting  his  business 
slide,  he  poured  his  energy,  his  vital  personality,  into  St. 
Dunstan’s.  With  an  amazing  memory  he  knew  the  history,  fami- 
ly details  and  particular  facts  about  everyone  of  them.  He  died 
an  accidental  death  in  1921;  but  his  spirit  is  just  as  alive  in  St. 
Dunstan's  to-day  as  ever  it  Was;  and  his  methods  and  outlook  have 
had  a profound  effect  upon  blind  welfare  work  throughout  the 
world. 

The  men  of  this  war  are,  needless  to  say,  following  with 
no  less  vigour  the  lead  given  by  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  last:  and 
those,  blinded  in  1940-41,  have  been  back  on  useful  jobs  for  a year 
find  eighteen  months.  Because  of  the  great  distances  and  delays 
in  getting  men  to  England,  it  has  been  a long  time  before  some 
have  reached  St.  Dunstan’s.  To  meet  this  situation  as  best  we 
can,  we  have  an  advanced  base  at  Capetown,  a delightful  spot  with 
twenty-five  men  in  it  at  present,  and  committees  in  Egypt  and 
India. 

If  anyone  who  reads  this  article  should  happen  in  the  course 
of  the  war  to  be  in  close  contact  with  a newly  blinded  man.  here 
are  some  tips. 

Don’t  talk  to  him  as  if  you  are  commiserating  with  a widow 
at  her  husband’s  funeral.  When  you  see  him  making  efforts  to 
move  along  by  himself,  don’t  rush  forward  to  take  his  arm.  Let 
him  find  his  own  way  to  the  bathroom,  dining  room  and  so  on  if 
reasonably  handy.  Let  him  shave  himself  and  look  after  his 
clothes.  It  is  important  that  his  things  should  always  be  left  in 
the  same  place,  where  he  knows  he  can  find  them. 

He  will  enjoy  being  read  to  and  taken  for  walks.  When  escort- 
ing him  on  a walk,  don’t  take  his  arm  and  push  him — let  hint 
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take  sour  elbow  with  a light  touch.  He  will  soon  know  subcon- 
sciously from  messages  communicated  through  your  elbow  whe- 
ther sou  come  to  steps,  corners,  inequalities  in  the  ground  and 
so  on;  but  let  your  arm  hang  loosely  and  naturally. 

lie  will  soon  learn  to  cut  bis  meat  himself,  provided  it  is  free 
ul  bone,  ami  to  butter  his  toast.  If  the  table  is  arranged  normally, 
with  butter,  marmalade,  pepper,  salt,  etc.,  always  in  the  same 
plate,  he  can  manage  his  food  without  elaborate  arrangements, 
such  as  having  alwavs  to  eat  with  a spoon,  etc.,  which  mark  him 
as  sub  normal  1 have  been  embarrassed  at  times  during  my 
trascls  to  hnd  that  my  thoughtful  hostess  has  had  a downstairs 
studs  turned  into  a bedroom,  and  my  food  prepared  in  a mushy 
way  as  if  I had  had  my  teeth  out. 

I must  apologise  if  1 have  sounded  rather  satirical  about  the 
misdirected  kindness  of  our  friends,  who  really  have  thought  they 
were  doing  their  best.  They  are  all  natural  mistakes.  We  are, 
in  fact,  deepls  and  forever  gratelul  for  the  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic help  so  freely  and  willingly  given.  Capable  as  we  may  be 
in  many  ways,  we  often  do  need  a hand  in  such  matters  as  the 
reading  of  newspapers,  lelleis  and  new  books  not  in  braille  or  on 
the  talking  book;  we  need  a guiding  hand  in  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings; we  need  a friend  to  describe  the  colours  of  tweeds,  ties  and 
shirts  wc  are  buying;  we  need  someone  with  sight  to  find  the  ham- 
mer. chisel  or  screws  wc  have  lost  track  of  during  a job;  and  so  on. 

The  blind  man  or  woman  will  appreciate  your  inquiry  in  the 
street,  train  or  tube  station,  “Caa  I help  you?”  He  will  answer: 
"No.  thank  you— I’m  waiting  for!a  friend,"  or,  perhaps,  “Thanks 
— would  you  let  me  know  when  an  86  bus  comes  along?”  To 
our  wives,  to  the  thousands  of  friends  of  St.  Dunstan’s  everywhere 
who  made  and  make  its  work  ]>ossiblc.  to  our  willing  helpers  in 
even  sphere  of  life,  we  arc  for  ever  grateful. 
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